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Editorial 

We hope that all London librarians will give full consideration to 
the projeé of the London Branch of the Library Association to provide 
a union catalogue of the non-fiction stocks of Metropolitan libraries. 
They are to be asked if they will co-operate in the scheme by providing 
cards of their stock of uniform size, or by making some contribution 
(a more difficult matter this) to the cost of the catalogue. Such a 
catalogue kept at the Central Library for Students, combined with 
the telephone and general goodwill, would bring about a co-ordination 
of libraries on a voluntary basis with results in good as yet scarcely 
realized. The idea is not novel; it was rejeéted a score of years 
ago as visionary or impractable. It may have been visionary then ; 
it is not so now. Modern librarians simply maf get together if they 
wish to avoid being made to do so. 

* * * 


This Branch of the Library Association is at present also enga, 
in valuable constru€tive work which will receive the sympathy of all 
conneéted with libraries.. The Branch has high ambitions as to the 
voluntary co-ordinating of the libraries of London, and is beginning 
with the public libraries. It has made an exhaustive enquiry into the 
rules and regulations of each authority and has drawn up tentatively 
a model series of rules and regulations which it is hoped every London 
library will adopt. It is perfectly obvious that any method of working 
would be greatly facilitated if the rules of every library in London were 
as nearly as possible the same. That is the aim of the rules which are 
still under discussion, but have been drawn up after a complete parallel 
Study of every set of rules at present in vogue. 
*x 


Akin to this is a model series of bye-laws for public libraries. 
Our readers know that most rules and regulations are merely expres- 
sions of opinion of no legal validity, since a great many libraries have 
not adopted bye-laws with the sanétion of the Board of Education. 
They know, also, that the model bye-laws of the Board of Education, 
a copy of which can be found in the appendix to the Public Libraries 
Committee Report, are insufficient, and do not cover such matters 
as taking books out of a library without having them charged, or 

iving false names and addresses in order to borrow books, or selling 
foake which are the property of the library. It is hoped that these 
new bye-laws suggested by the Branch, when ready, will be adopted 
by the Library Association and recommended to the Board of Educa- 
tion for general adoption. 
* * 


The Editor of the estimable Municipal Journal recently attacked 
the Portsmouth library finances on erroneous figures quoted in Council 
by a councillor of that town, and made the interesting statement that 
if a town spends a large amount on salaries and a smaller amount on 
books it is maintaining staff at the expense of books. That librarians 
are annoyed by this curious statement the Editor professes to find 
“ inexplicable,” and then makes this assertion: “To say—as do 
most of our correspondents—that if the proportion of revenue paid 
in salaries is high the remedy is to increase the amount spent on books, 
is merely to beg the question.” We assure our contemporary that 
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it is nothing of the sort. A town of a certain size requires a definite 
library to carry out its work, and that staff should be paid reason- 
ably ; and to that payment should be added such an amount for books 
as the literary needs of the town demand. The Editor appears to 
imagine that there is some standard sum for library work in each 
town and that there are also standard proportions for (a) salaries, 
() books, and (3) maintenance, a dream to which the statistics in the 
Public Libraries Report lend colourable, but quite wrong, support. 
In any case, good library service, as Mr. Hawkes wisely pointed out, 
makes a s colle&tion far more productive than inadequate service 
would make a large one. We are sorry to learn that, in their resent- 
ment at what they thought the unkindness of an Editor who usually 
is a good friend of libraries, some librarians have written “ letters 
whose intemperance has denied them the dignity of print ”’—it is a 
pity indeed as a rule that individual librarians reply to uninformed 
critics of libraries. We may assure the Editor, however, that we 
feel we have a right to expect him to formulate views after rather more 
careful thought than he has shown in this case, especially when he 
sends round cuttings of it to Town Clerks in order to make “ copy ” 
of their views. As for Portsmouth: its salaries are still as bad as 
any in the kingdom, and courtesy holds us from saying what they 
were “ before the war.” 
*x * * 

Sunday opening has again been brought to our notice by a letter 
in the Brixton Free Press urging that Lambeth should emulate Battersea 
in granting it. The question is an old one, and, in most British towns 
we imagine, a dead one ; but it would be useful if librarians who have 
recently had their libraries open on Sundays would tell us for what 
hours, and to what extent, their libraries are open on Sundays, and 
what sort of attendance they attract. It would be helpful, too, if we 
could know what type of readers used them and for what purpose. 
Current information on these points does not exist in print. 

* - 

There has been a rumour, based no doubt upon a paragraph in 
The Times recently, that Mr. Frank Pacy, who retires from the Chief 
Librarianship of Westminster on May 28th, is also retiring from the 
Honorary Secretaryship of the Library Association. We have good 
grounds for contradiGting this rumour. With the appointment of an 
Executive Secretary of the Library Association, Mr. Pacy will certainly 
be relieved of the actual office work that falls to a secretary, but he 
will retain the office of Honorary Secretary in order to represent the 
President on all suitable public occasions and in other ways to be the 
head of the Association when its titular head is unable to be present 
in person. The new definition of the Honorary Secretary appears to 
us to give considerable dignity and importance to the office, and all 
who have any appreciation of services rendered are delighted that 
Mr. Pacy will be the first to occupy it in the new conditions. 

- 


Efforts are being made in Manchester to bring about the com- 
mencement next year of the new Reference Library. The event 
seems to be long overdue. The archite& is Mr. E. Vincent Harris, 
who won the recent competition for plans for the Town Hall extension. 
The site fronts Peter Street and is opposite the Midland Hotel. 
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Wheatley and Some Others 
SOME NOTES ON LIBRARY LITERATURE. 
By SranLey SNaITH. 

Senior Assistant, Kingston-upon-Thames Public Library. 
Havinc recently had leisure to look over a few books on aspeéts of 
librarianship, it struck me for the first time how very good much of 
our professional literature is. I realised that even a text-book, quite 
irrespective of its utilitarian value, can be an interesting and even 
enthralling thing. To others wiser than myself this may be the mo&t 
arid of commonplaces. To me it was a discovery. I glowed with a 
new pride in my poe To write well is a noble faculty; and 
as a writer myself (albeit in a modest way) I admire a craftsman in 
words much more warmly than a craftsman in ideas. I would willingly 
tear a leaf out of one of Kant’s most empyrean arguments to light 
my pipe; but an airy nothing of Leigh Hunt’s I look upon as a thing 
to cherish and guard. I will listen enchanted to a grandiose tongue, 
even though it belong to a Presbyterian minister or a vendor of corn- 
cures. Nor am I perverse in this. One would have some difficulty 
in proving that the philosophers, the thinkers, the spinners of nebulous 
theory, have ever benefitted mankind. But to the necromancer in 
words—the Shakespeare dreaming of multitudinous seas incarnadined, 
the Blake stammering of a placeless paradise—there is scarcely one 
of us who is not in debt. 

Therefore I say there are times when the written dogma of 
our profession might fitly be considered apart from its immediate 
purpose, for its value as literature and the expression of  aeaamencers, 
as something not only to be consulted but to be read. I purpose in 
in this paper to consider four or five books from this standpoint. 
I shall forget that I am a librarian and approach them solely as a 
general reader. 

There is a romance about old books that no contemporary book 
can equal or counterfeit. It would appear that literature, exaly 
as wine, has some chemical susceptibility to the processes of Time, 
by which it grows riper and stronger with keeping. Therefore it 
is fitting that we should first give our attention to a book which is 
undoubtedly one of the classics of library literature, and one to which 
every library worker has at some time had recourse—I mean H. B. 
Wheatley’s “ How to Catalogue a Library.” I do not know how 
much of the charm of this book is due to its age, one might almost 
say its antiquity. But if it is not the best of all treatises on catalogui 
then I am suffering from a delusion from which I should be loth to 
be delivered. I turn back to it as earnestly as my grandfather turns 
back to the Christmases of his childhood, and with the same unrea- 
soning championship of the old against the new. Not that it is so 
very old—only library history is so rapid a thing that already its 
natural place on our shelves seems to be among the precious old 
“ fifteeners.” I can pay it no meeter tribute than by saying that to 
my reading of this book dates my first real interest in cataloguing. 
If anything can make the specialised science of cataloguing interesting 
to the general reader, it is this work. It is irrelevant that many of its 
theories are now discredited, for it will outlive many of its more 
brilliant successors. It will endure simply because it is alive. In 
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reading it one has the sense of coming into the presence of a man: a 
man, moreover, of enthusiasms, of perspicacious if not very subtle 
mind, and of limitless energy. Also it is, in its unaffe&ted way, 
capably written. It has crudities, it has pedeStrian passages. But 
in the comprehensive spirit of the whole, these are negligible. Strik- 
ingly enough, it is a produé of the ’nineties ; but it has a mellowness, 
a Sturdy and attractive good sense, which the mightier and more 

resentative books of that decade conspicuously lack. It flows 
with delightful ease and simplicity. I defy any man to read it without 
being interested. 

But chiefly I value Wheatley’s book for its spirited and good- 
tempered Stories. Wheatley is the Froissart of cataloguing. He 
gives us a history in miniature of his period. Within his pages those 

Unhappy far-off things 

And battles long ago 
are re-enacted for our deleftation. His book brings back the splendour 
of the gods. Think of that prolonged confli& in which Panizzi smote 
down and humiliated his foes and turned the library world into a 
field of Troy! It has the epic note. It stirs the blood. It is a storm 
in a teacup, if you will. But what a teacup—and what a storm! Those 
were mighty days, when prejudice and obscurantism were authentic 
foes, veritable Tartars, foemen worthy of our steel, not the furtive 
and weaponless forces we see around us to-day. The public library 
of to-day is as much a feature in national life as the — house ; 
but that was a time when it was a Holy Graal to battle for, and its 
champions were never far to seek. . . . SoI close the book witha 
sigh, promising myself that whenever I feel a or my interest 
waning I shall return to it for a draught of the fine old near. 

The next book on my list is a much less heady brew. But for its 
mild, tranquil, hearthside garrulity I have as firm an affection as for 
the more massive narrative of Wheatley. I do not know how many 
Students have read “ The Enemies of Books,” by William Blades. 
But I myself have read it five or six times at least, and—I mean this 
as an eloquent tribute—my most intimate companion, a lady to whom 
bibliography is as reprehensible a mania as pig-Sticking, caught 
my enthusiasm. It is not so much a book to read as to amble through. 
It is a perfe&t companion for that last pipe of the evening, when the 
worries of the day are put aside and one has appropriated the snuggest 
armchair. It is not so much the material—enchanting though that is— 
as the “ flavour” of the book which is so attractive. It has the 
leisurely and random motion, the spontaneity of anecdote, of good 
conversation. The man who speaks in its pages is a modern Clerk 
of Oxenforde, a recluse eSteeming calf and parchment above riches. 
And, incidentally, though a small book it is packed with information. 
After reading it I am sure that the shrewdest book-worm alive would 
not have the slightest chance of hoodwinking me. I should at once 
recognise its colour, the Metistophelian cast of its eye, and even be 
able to address it by its Sunday name. Again, think of the knowledge 
imparted—all in that gentle, loitering manner—about dusting. To 
one reader at least this is particularly salutary and chastening. It 
forces from me the confession that in the treatment of my books I 
am the scurviest of knaves. While they need and deserve to be dusted 
at least once each week, they are actually dusted (or “ buffetted,” as 
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ohnson called it) about twice a year. That is, once in January, 

ore the seasonable resolutions have faded, and once at the Ides of 

March, when the responsibility is shouldered with fiendish zeal by— 
well, it does not matter whom. 

A chapter which causes me acute pleasure is that on binders 
as enemies of books. For that species of homo sapiens 1 confess I have 
long nourished a deep aversion. When Blades, more in sorrow than 
in anger, inveighs against this creature’s depredations I am moved 
to applause. For even in this enlightened age I can endorse all he says. 
Recently I entrusted a book of my own—but this is digression. 

It is worthy of remark that these two books (they both belon, 
to the Book-Lover’s Library, edited by Wheatley) have the additi 
attraction of being beautifully produced. Their appearance has that 
smack of the old-fashioned which to the bibliophile is one of the 
primary gratifications of reading. With the exception of the dis- 
agreeable title-page they are perfect: weighty, well-shaped, printed 
with spacious margins, and (if we except the very peccant illustrations 
to Blades) sparsely but appropriately decorated. 

It is a long step from Blades to Richardson’s “ Classification.” 
With this book we enter another atmosphere—the crisp, unemotional 
atmosphere of the lecture-room. For sheer beauty of writing this is 
librarianship’s most valuable contribution to literature. But it is a 
type of writing which is not for every man. It has in a large degree 

qualities of terseness, explicitness, and subtle rhythm. The argu- 
ments have a Structure, an intricate yet lucid logic, which commands 
respect. It is so organic a work that you cannot remove a sentence 
without injury to the whole. It is completely impersonal. It is dis- 
tinguished by a fine frugality. Meat for babes it definitely is not ; 
no one will find in it a short cut to classification. It is not a pastiche 
like most books on this subjeé& but an original statement. For those 
who value writing as a delicate and persuasive instrument of thought, 
this will continue to be the most nourishing book that classification 
has to offer. 

Dr. E. A. Baker’s “ The Public Library” is a book of totally 
different quality. It is not so esoteric as Richardson’s book nor so 
mellow as Blades’s. It belongs neither to the fireside nor to the 
leG&ture room. You cannot doze over it, nor enjoy it as an abstra& 
work of art. A combative book. A clarion call. It surveys the 
entire field of library service in one comprehensive sweep. Mo 
books of this general type are homilistic and sterile. Not so this one. 
It is extraordinarily fascinating. From the vice of sobriety it is happily 
free. Its humanity and breadth of view lift it above mere speciali 
appeal. I venture to say that no one who has not read this book can 
have a full conception of the necessity of public libraries, or of their 
present and future capacity for good. Furthermore, it is the work of a 
man who knows how to write. The most uncompromising and 
apparently trivial material is handled with just that touch which 
makes it alive and momentous. Chapter follows chapter with a swing, 
a buoyant optimism, that is infectious. 1 do not know whether the 
book originated in a le&ture course: but certainly the rustle of the 
professorial robes is refreshingly absent. Altogether, a large, sound, 
eloquent book which I am glad to have the opportunity to praise. 


THe Lrprary 
Though this paper is devoted to professional books solely in 


their wider applications, I cannot close without a word of commenda- 
tion for that monument of industry, the “ Cataloguing Rules, Author 
and Title,” — by the joint Library Associations of England 
and America. It is remarkable for a superb, an almost episcopal 
dulness. If I were a bad sleeper this would be my favourite bedside 
book. Not all the drowsy syrups of the world could equal it as a 
rific. I am confident that I shall be believed when I aver that 
I have literally fallen asleep over it. There are few books to which 
such a laurel could be given. I am told that there exists a still duller 
book, the works of the Venerable Bede. I do not believe it. I do 
not want to believe it. I insist upon asserting that in this respeé& 
librarianship has produced a masterpiece of the purest water. Samuel 
Johnson would have gloated over it, and would certainly have 
preferred it to that famous History of Birmingham. Imagine how he 
would have rolled such cadences as these upon that un@tuous tongue: — 
“ Exhibitions, fairs, bazaars, etc., held by or under the 
auspices of some society or institution or in conneétion with an 
international or other congress, especially when they are num- 
bered and occur at more or less regular intervals in different 
places, are to be entered under the name of the body or congress, 
with reference from the name of the place, and from the name of 

the exhibition when this is at all distinctive.” 

That might well be called The Apotheosis of Qualifications 
Has it not the mandarinic pomp, the dazzling obscurity, which so 
endear Johnson’s prose to us? But Johnson apart, it is a language 
to which I am happy to pay my meed of praise. For leading me 
into Lethe to such an organ-roll of music, the joint associations have 
my heartfelt gratitude. I leave it at that. 


The Public Library and its Public 


By Kennerx G. Hunr, B.A., F.L.A. 
Supervisor of Branch Libraries, Tottenham. 
(Continued). 
2 

I now pass on to the subjeé of fiction and make no apology 
for asking you to consider it very carefully. So long as we are decided 
it is our business to supply fiétion we must make sure we are dis- 
charging this funétion adequately and supplying good novels, and 
in such quantities as the public demands. Also it behoves us to take 
care we provide what the public wants even if we do not always 
prove of the public taste. There is no seétion of the ordinary 
library that makes a more dreary impression on borrowers than the 
contents of the fiction shelves. Let us consider a moment the reasons 
for this. They are not many, these I think are the chief: library 
bindings, nineteenth century novelists, absence of recent novels, 
insufficient copies of popular books. We will take each one sep- 

arately and ascertain how far cause for complaint may be removed. 
regards the library bindings, there is not the slightest doubt 
that this is the chief cause of the depressing appearance of our fiction 
shelves. We seem to have inherited from the founders of our pro- 
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fession a tradition that all library books should be bound in dark and 
greasy-looking bindings. The effec of this policy upon the public 
is disastrous. As soon as a book has been rebound in library binding 
it not only looks dead and uninteresting but loses its individuality. 
Book publishers have long realised how the appeal of a book may be 
enlarged by its external appearance—witness the improvement in the 
artistic appearance of books and the general adoption of the many- 
coloured dust jacket. Experience shows that a book which has lain 
untouched for months while it looked drab and dirty will be issued 
eo frequently when put into a new and attractive looking case. 
few well-known public library bookbinders are already adopting 
new and brighter styles of binding. We mutt see that all the others 
follow their example. As a necessary corollary we must take care 
that every book is rebound as soon as its original cover looks shabby. 
An even better way to brighten our shelves, but one not always 
pradticable, is to buy a new book. I am thinking now particularly of 
popular works of fiction. Hundreds of titles have been issued in 
cheap 2s. 6d. editions which are quite well printed and as strongly 
bound as the original 7s. 6d. edition. The ordinary cost of rebinding 
a crown octavo book in typical library binding is somewhere about 
2s. 4d. or 2s. 6d. The conclusion is obvious. By buying where 
possible a cheap new copy, we have once more a bright attractive 
volume on the shelves and at the trifling additional cost of 1d. or 2d. 
So far as its fition stock is concerned the public library is greatly 
hampered in its attempt to win popular esteem by its obligation to 
preserve good novels whatever their unpopularity or however great 
their age. Most novels date very rapidly, even good ones, oh the 
public is very loth to read anything oldfashioned. The result is that 
every library contains as its bounden duty hundreds of volumes b 
novelists of the 19th century and the first decade or so of the zoth whi 
have entirely lost their appeal and popularity. We have to stock them 
for they are of a certain value and importance, but to the vast majority 
of our readers they are utterly dead and the library suffers accordingly. 
It is useless to say they ought to know better. Even if they do learn 
in time to choose between the good and the bad in fiction they will 
refer to read the good modern novel rather than the good old- 
ashioned one. I therefore commend as thoroughly sound a sugges- 
tion made in a paper read to one of the divisions of the Association 
of Assistant Librarians. The name of the author has escaped me, but 
the idea was that many novels of this class should be removed from 
the shelves and stored where it is possible to have immediate access 
to them. The only adjustment necessary would be an added note to 
each catalogue entry. In effe& this would remove from the shelves 
some hundreds of novels which, because they are never issued, in the 
first place persuade borrowers who know no better that the library is 
thoroughly old-fashioned, and in the second place give readers the 
impression that there are always the same books on the shelves of the 
library no matter when they enter it. In a lending department where 
this step was tried as an experiment books by the following authors 
were removed from the open shelves: Baring-Gould, Beaconsfield, 
Grant, G. P. R. James, Lever, Lytton, Macdonald, Ouida and 
Russell. In six weeks there were only three applications for any of 
these semi-withdrawn works. 
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Besides old novels of classic worth that must be retained on the 
open shelves, and old novels of a lesser but none the less a, 
value which we can relegate to a Store toom, there is a large class 
old fi&ion remaining without either merit or popularity. E 
library runs the risk of accumulating dead stock of this kind, but chongh 
the point is worth mentioning there are probably not many librarians 
who do not keep a watchful eye on their fiction stock, whatever their 
sins of omission in other dire€tions. The obvious solution is a constant 
and rigorous weeding out. Once a novel has been bought it doesn’t 
follow it must be replaced when it grows old. It may have been of 
transient value and im wen it may have been bought merely as an 
experiment, or it may have been wrongly bought in the first instance. 
Before replacing any novel the advisability of so doing should be 
carefully estimated and its claims to consideration examined de novo. 

The two remaining criticisms of the average public library’s 
fi€tion stock accuse the library of not having enough copies of popular 
books and of not buying new publications. A complete answer to 
this criticism is that a rate-supported public library, with its duty of 
providing what is good as well as what is merely popular, cannot h 
to compete with the great commercial circulating libraries in 
service they render the novel reading public. At the same time the 
reader should be conceded the right to a reasonable expeétation of 
finding the novel he wants and public libraries should make a bigger 
allowance for this right by buying a large number of copies of such 
popular books as are available in cheap editions or the second-hand 
market. If the novelists represented in the library be reduced in 
number so as to include only the best writers and best sellers this may 
easily be done. As regards new publications there would seem to be 
no good reason why librarians should not make a point of buying 
obviously good novels immediately they are published, when reviews 
and advertisements have combined to bring them conspicuously 
before the public eye. Even in the poorest library a few novels may 
be bought in this way. It is the frequent practice of some librarians 
to complain bitterly about the hide-bound habits of their readers 
and to bewail their conservative tastes in literature; but if a good book 
by a new author suddenly appears on the shelves six months after 

blication, how many ordi men and women are likely to remem- 
at that distance of time the chorus of praise that hailed its birth ? 
To-day nearly everyone reads some newspaper or other, and even 
the least enlightened produéts of our daily press pay some attention 
to current publications. Put on the shelves a book by a strange author 
a man has seen reviewed a day or two before and he will read it. Put 
it on the shelves six months later, when he remembers nothing about 
it, and he will not. 

Though these observations on improving the quality of our 
book service have not taken into account the ordinary methods and 
principles of book seleétion as expounded in our text books, do not 
think I am ignoring them. On the contrary, their value is tremendous. 
What I want to do is to supplement them by suggesting a few principles 
whereby we may yet be enabled to attra& = thousands of people 
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who do not use their libraries, presumably because they do not appre- 
ciate their worth. To recapitulate very briefly I have sugges that 
more advanced books be supplied than is usually the case, that greater 
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care be taken to weed out old and out-of-date books, that careful 
attention be paid to the requirements of the fiction reader, that e 
library should seek to gain a reputation for being up-to-date with 
current publications, that efforts Se made to brighten the appearance 
of books as they stand on the shelves and that special care be taken to 
increase the number of “ vital” books included in our stock. Only 
by following very closely the traditional methods of book seleétion 
in addition to those I have suggested shall we be able to achieve these 
various ends and allow for the special needs and charaéteristics of 
each separate library distrié. d we must follow them very 
closely—very closely indeed. The easy way in which quantities of 
what I can only describe as “ junk” are allowed to find a home in 
our libraries is to me, at any rate, a never-ending source of wonder. 
I have already pointed out how a worthless book can neutralise the 
effe& of a good one in the public mind, but the curse of the valueless 
book goes far deeper than that. For every futile work we put upon 
our shelves, the number of good, useful or popular books we can 
buy diminishes by one. That is a self-evident proposition, but it is 
nevertheless one that is continually being lost sight of. The best 
method of aiding readers in their choice of books is to see that all 
our books are either good, or popular, or both. Seeing that a public 
library buys books for use and not as curiosities for future generations 
this is an end quite within our powers. The surest way to bring it 
about is to read all the reviews possible, follow all the recognised 
principles of seletion and then, when we have made up our mind 
that a particular book is worth getting, buy it and not let anything 
turn us aside. It would be a good maxim for all of us never to allow 
any book to enter our library unless we know something good about 
it. Let us not buy a book because we think it’s not bad, rather let 
us buy another because we know it to be good. 
*x * 

The rigorous application of these principles in libraries which 
have been lax in this respect will evidently soon save them a great 
deal of money. It will thus become much easier to carry out my 
previous suggestions for improving the quality and character of their 
stock and I am convinced that in every library where these are con- 
scientiously translated into practice a colle&ion will be formed of which 
the staff may well be proud. But as soon as we have reached the 

int where we can feel that we have really accumulated a valuable 
ibrary there is something else we can do, a work in which assistants 
on library staffs can particularly well assist. 

We must convince our public that our knowledge of books as 
revealed in the selection presented for their use is competent ; and we 
must persuade them to have faith in us. As soon as we feel we can 
trust our stock not to let us down we must see to it that any borrower 
who doesn’t find exaétly the book he requires is content to take in its 
place one of the volumes provided in his subjeé&t with the assurance 
of its worth that faith in the knowledge and efficiency of the library 
Staff will combine to give him. Every borrower must be made to 
feel that the librarian and his assistants know their jobs. I would 
go further and say he must be made to know what = are. Only 
in this way will it ever be generally appreciated that skilled and trained 
attention is being given to matters thet the unthinking person would 
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not imagine to come within the cognisance of a library staff at all. 
The humbles junior has the keeping of his library’s prestige in his 
own hands. 

In this conneétion I am reminded of a little incident that took 
place some years ago in the reference library of a well-known pro- 
vincial town. At that particular time I was working on the Tudor 

iod of English history and one day I asked for a life of Henry VII. 
reply I got from the assistant was simply — He said there 
wasn’t a life of Henry VII. in the library, but would a life of Henry 
VIII. do? Besides being completely foolish in itself his answer was 
incorre&t. The library was exceptionally well stocked and possessed 
a copy of the very book I wanted. It is needless to point out that this 
sort of thing can do an incalculable amount of harm. However good 
their stock may be, and however excellent a librarian their chief, an 
unthinking person will soon lose all confidence in the judgment of a 
Staff whose members show such a lack of ordinary intelligence. Here 
in particular is there scope for the keen assistant to make his influence 
felt. Where there is a junior whose general intelligence and efficiency 
is suspe&, it is up to his colleagues to point out the error of his ways 
and by precept and example lead him on to better things. If the 
ndable assistant received more recognition for his enthusiasm 
this kind of slackness would tend to disappear. 

Much greater ae should be given to the qualifications of 
members of the staff and to the efforts they are making all over the 
country to increase both their general knowledge and their acquaintance 
with the principles involved in their daily duties. If this were done 
we should at a single bound advance a great way towards obtaining 
that confidence of the public in our judgment, knowledge and dis- 
crimination, which it is so important to achieve. The moral effe& 
on borrowers of a framed notice in the entrance hall giving a list of 
the whole staff, with qualifications and the subjeéts, both technical 
and otherwise, in which they are qualified, would be tremendous. 
Names need not necessarily be mentioned, in faé it might be better 
to make a rule not to mention them. Besides its general effe& this 
suggestion would secure a further special advantage. It would make 
it very much easier to obtain the co-operation of students, who would 
be assured of their suggestions having careful and expert attention. 

Having indicated at some length a few a which should 
guide us in the selection of such books as will increase the appeal of 
the library to the reading public, there is one word of warning I wish 
to utter. As we see books published year by year, received by a 
chorus of praise from critics and general public alike, we must beware 
not to attach to them always the importance they happen to have when 
firs& published. How many books published in this very year 1928 
will not be superseded during the next twenty or thirty years? We 
are all supposed to have a sentimental affection for the loves of our 
youth, but we must allow for this weakness and overcome it. Unless 
we do there will be no lasting improvement and the generation which 
succeeds our own will be making the same complaint as we are prone 
to make against the generation which has preceded us—we shall be 
charged with bequeathing to our successors a useless and antiquated 


colle&ion of boo (To be continued). 
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Letters on Our Affairs 


Dear ERATOSTHENES, 
Diaries. 

I was recently with a librarian who keeps a diary; indeed, a 
record of his doings, aspirings and imaginings, which would do credit 
to the industry of a Pepys. 1 am not sure that any man, other than a 
prime minister or ane and not always those, has the right to diary 
things on such a scale ; that is to say, he has no right to expeé us to 
read what he writes. Imagine everybody doing it! Sometimes, 
however, I wish that men like MacAlister, Duff al and W. B. 
Nicholson had written journals on a Pepysian plan; one wou/d like 
to read the untrammelled utterances of such as these on the library 
doings and beings of their days, days which were so important when 
they were young. For we of a later age—what a thing to say in 
connection with Brown, who, if he were alive, would be barely sixty- 
five |—are apt to forget that when these men did their really vital work 
they were gloriously young. That is the point of my friend’s diary. 
He has something to say 

AsouT THE YOUNG 

which intrigues me, almost as much as Miss Ahern’s little after-dinner 
jeu d’esprit seems to have intrigued you. He is writing about one of 
the Summer Schools which are a speciality of our days. “‘ The remark- 
able thing is the fewness of the young men who attend them, while 
young girls are plentiful. It would seem that all the dynamic has 

sed to the girls while the boys are becoming, or have become, 
Static. Possibly our young men are saving for posterity; possibly not. 
It may be a temporary after-war symptom that will pass. I hope it is.” 
Thus far I quote him, because I believe the subject to be an interesting 
one. Most modern movements, it seems to me, are in the hands of 
women, and organised librarianship—so far as it is organized—has 
seemed to be the exception. The Council of the Library Association 
is blatantly masculine, with about two women members out of about 
sixty (or is it a hundred that compose this elephantine body ?). Men 
have so keen a sense of the ridiculous that they cannot bear to run in 
groups in the pursuance of anything; of their own free will they 
won’t do it. Hence the general lack of enthusiasm among older men 
who are—you are one of them—apt to be morose, cynical and dampen- 
ing. When the young men catch it the results are really deplorable. 
These adventurous trips abroad are topical as well as typical, because 
Dr. Baker is taking seventy young folk to Rome at Easter. I expe& 
more than two-thirds of them 


Witt BE WomMeEN ; 
and I am most dissatisfied that it should be so. It is a roach to, 
a criticism of, the young man that I am unable to enjoy. Why is it ? 
A misguided ambition for early matrimony ? Are their responsibilities 
in some way greater than those of women that they cannot afford it ? 
Are they unwilling to give up the thrilling dissipation of an August 
on a crowded seaside beach at home for this enormously mote effeétive 
and cheaper experience ? Can anyone enlighten me? The A.A.L. 
has now a definite and necessarily growing feminine element. Will 
it tell us that the truth is that adventure is extin& in the young male 
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library aspirants—if indeed they do aspire—of our day ? James Duff 
Brown was 21 when he wrote his di@ionary of musicians; 
at 26 Jast was a known champion of the Dewey classification ; Tedder 
was little more than 20 when he became Treasurer of the Library 
Association; and Frank Pacy was 27 when he became librarian of 
Westminster. Where are their present-day compeers ? 
THE ANSWER, 
if any is possible, is that those were the pioneer days, when few or no 
qualifications were expected of a librarian ; when jobs were frequent 
and suitable candidates few ; so that any man with good ability came 
Straight to the surface. It is curious, however, how many such men 
relatively there seem to have been about forty years ago. Greybeards, 
like myself, have suggested that it is because the “ pay question” 
has driven all the best young men into more remunerative work and 
only the indifferent remain; but that is the arrogance or insolence 
of age. I know too many exceptions to accept it. There never was a 
time when more young men were sitting for Library Association 
examinations. The A.A.L. seems to possess vigour and mentality. 
But Were YOUNG MEN 
who Stand out as those did whom I have named? It may be that 
one’s eyes are not open fully to the merits of one’s younger con- 
temporaties. I almost hope so; because then an answer will be 
forthcoming to the challenge of my friend’s diary. 
I know that 

Tue Lrprary Association CONFERENCE 
is to be held at Blackpool this year, and that the Master of Balliol 
(Dr. Lindsay) is to be the successor of Lord Elgin in the Chair; but 
nothing more has come forth for the ears of the groundlings—you 
and me! We seem to be rather late in beginning again ! 

Vale! 
CALLIMACHUS. 


[We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of the writers of 
Lerrers on Our Arrairs.”—Editor, THE Liprary Wor 


Library Topics 

The Central Library at Woolwich is to be extended, the eStimated 
cost of building being £3,850 and of furniture £1,020. 

A further scheme for the development of North Woolwich 
Library involves an expenditure of £490. 

The foundation Stone of the new branch library at Sneinton, 
Nottingham, was laid by the Mayor (Alderman E. Huntsman) on 
February 14th. This is the fifth branch which the Libraries Committee 
has built since the War. 

On February 18 the City Council of Manchester decided to 
proceed with a scheme for extending the Town Hall, such extension 
to include the provision of a new reference library. 

The January issue of The A.L.A. Bulletin contains some inter- 
esting observations on the ventilation and lighting of public libraries. 


Cheltenham has recently held a very successful Book Week. 
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A Book-Selection Guide 


A DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF BOOKS OF 
DEFINITE INTEREST TO LIBRARIANS. 


GENERAL WORKS. 

018.3 Book Auction Records. 

DER BucHerpretse. Ergebnisse der Versteigerungen in 
Deutschland, Deutsch-Oesterreich, der Tschecho-Slovakei, 
Ungarn, Holland, Skandinavien und der Schweiz. Compiler, 
Gertrud Hebbeler. XXI. Jahgang: 1926. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 
pp. xii., 292. Leipzig, Harrassowitz, 1927. 

This volume, the 21%t of the series, contains records of over 4,500 books 

sold by auétion during the year 1926 in the countries named in the title. It is a 


very useful reference k although care must be taken to verify the apa 
currency in which the price is stated. A list of the auétions and a list of the biblio- 
gtaphies referred to will be found at the commencement of the volume. 


028.3 Reading. 
Witxinson (G. E.) How to Read Literature. Sm. 8vo, cloth, pp. v., 
90. London, Longmans Green, 1928. 2s. net. Paper, 1s. net. 


PHILOSOPHY. 
150 Psychology. 
Hearn (A. E.) How We Behave. An Introduétion to Psychology. 
Sm. 8vo, cloth, pp. vi., 90. London, Longmans Green, 1927. 
2s. net. Paper, 1s. net. 


SOCIOLOGY. 
334 Co-operation. 
Enrtetp (A. H.) Co-operation: Its Problems and Possibilities. 
Sm. 8vo, cloth, pp. v., 90. London, Longmans Green, 1927. 
2s. met. Paper, 1s. net. 


These three handy little volumes in the W.E.A. Outline Series, if used properly, 
should be invaluable to those who want to read but have to run. They are not, 
of course, in any way exhauStive but, rather, are skeletons which the reader can 
clothe at his leisure. 


339 Consumption of wealth. 

Cuase (Stuart) and Scuutn« (F. J.) Your Money’s Worth. A Study 
in the Waste of the Consumer’s Dollar. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. viii., 
286. London, Jonathan Cape, 1928. 8s. 6d. net. 


A r American book on the unproduétive spending of money. It deals 
with ae dean side of advertising and salesmanship and % to a certain extent 
an indi&ment of modern American business methods. Though its “ local colour ” 
is exclusively American it should be of interest to English readers. 


342.42 English law 

Rosson (William A.) Justice and Administrative Law. A Study of 
the British Constitution. 8vo, cloth, pp. xviii., 346. London, 
Macmillan, 1928. 12s. 6d. net. 

“The aim of this book is to examine in detail the nature and scope of the 
judicial functions exercised by government departments and other public and 
private bodies ; to analyse the causes which have led to such power — conferred 
on informal tribunals of this kind and to evaluate the advantages disadvan- 
tages which result therefrom.” —Introduction. 
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382.42 English foreign trade. 

Wriuiams (S. A.) The Romance of — Trading. Illustrated. 
Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 212. London, University of London Press, 
1928. 28. 9d. net. 

396 Woman. 

Wrern-Knupson (K. A.) Feminism. A Sociological Study of the 
Women Question from Ancient Times to the Present Day. 
Translated from the Danish by Arthur G. Chater. 8vo, cloth, 
pe. vii., 332. London, Constable, 1928. 128. net. 

Study of woman as a physical organism and as a factor in the social equation. 

It deals with the primitive family, the evolution of marriage and the position of 

women in the Greek and Roman civilisations and in the Middle Ages. 


NATURAL SCIENCE. 

580.2 Botany. 

Maris (K. E.) Introduétory Science for Botany Students. Cr. 8vo, 
cloth, pp. vii., 182. London, John Murray, 1928. 38. 

A text book of botany for students who take the subject in the Matriculation 
examinations. 

580.4 Botany. 

SMALL (James) What Botany Really Means: Twelve Plain Chapters 
on The Modern Study of Plants. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 200. 
London, Allen and Unwin, 1928. 5s. net. 

This is not a text book, but an account of the basic importance of the Study 
of plants and plant produéts as the materials upon which civilized life is based. 


USEFUL ARTS. 

641.85 Confectionery. 

Exuis (David) and Campsett (Dugald) The Science and Prattice of 
Confe&tionery. With Diagrams. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 236. London, 
Longmans Green, 1928. §s. net. 

Deals with recent developments in the trade of the working confe&tioner. It 
expounds certain elementary scientific principles and connects them with the results 
of various research publications and Government reports. 

The practical exercises are the outcome of instruction given in the Confe&ionery 
Classes of the Royal Technical College, Glasgow. 


694.1 Carpentry. 

Haut (Cyril) Wood and What We Make of It. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo, 
cloth, pp. viii., 288. London, Blackie, 1928. 43s. 6d. net. 
This book is a useful addition to the hobbies seétion of the juvenile library. 

It contains chapters on carpentry, joinery, and model boat building, and should 

appeal Strongly to the boy-carpenter. 


FINE AND RECREATIVE ARTS. 

751 Water-colours. 

Famous Warer-Corour Parnrers, I.: Frank Brangwyn, R.A. 
Introdu€tion by G. S. Sandilands. 8 plates in colour. 4to, 
boards. London, The Studio, 1928. 5s. net. 

The first volume of the new series on Famous Water-Colour Painters published 
by “ The Studio ” is a brave beginning. 

Brangwyn is an artist who cannot be dismissed in one volume. Perhaps it is 
too much to compare him with da Vinci, but one cannot recall any other artist of 
such amazing versatility. As far as we know he has done no sculpture but he has 
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used almost every other medium. ath, ating , lithography, 
wood-engravii these has he tried with remarkable success. is versatility 
is not that of the dilettante but of the man who may not rest while there are yet 
worlds to conquer. 
a foreword by Mr. very 
reproduétions rangwyn’s water-co , notably the su “ Bridge, 
Espalion,” which appeared in his Book of Bridges. 
767 Exching. 
Mopern Masters oF Ercuinc. E. S. Lumsden. Introduétion by 
Malcolm C. Salaman. 12 plates. Royal 4to, boards. London, 
The Studio, 1928. 5s. net. 
A further volume of the Studio Series on Modern Masters of Etching. It is 
surely enough to say of it that it is as good in its conception and execution as most 
of its forerunnners. 


782 Librettos, opera. 

Dryben (John) King Arthur, or The British Worthy. A Dramatick 
Opera. As Performed at the New Theatre, Cambridge, 14-18 
February, 1928, with the Alterations adopted by Henry Purcell. 
Sm. 8vo, wrappers, pp. xiv., 80. London, Cambridge University 
Press, 1928. 25. net. 

_A unique example of conscious collaboration between a great poet and a great 


799 Fishing. 
Spence (Edward F.) The Pike Fisher. With 8 full- tes and 
29 smaller illustrations in the text. Large cr. 8vo, » Pp. xv., 
264. London, A. and C, Black, 1928. 6s. net. 
Mr. Spence is a well-known contributor to The Field. His book is a practical 
ples of Isaak Walton. 


LITERATURE. 
808.5 Public speaking. 
Cromaie (Max, Pseud.) Secrets of Success in Public Speaking. Sm. 
8vo, wrappers, pp. 78. London, Allen and Unwin, 1928. 2s. net. 
A companion volume to “‘ Secrets of Profitable Writing.” It is a useful addi- 
tion to Messrs. Allen and Unwin’s Practical Handbooks Series. 


828 Quotations. 
Da.siac A Diéionary of Quotations. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 
pp. 536. ndon, Nelson, 1928. 2s. 6d. net. 
up-to-date edition of Colone! Dalbiac’s standard work. It incorporates 
the additions to the previous editions which have hitherto formed a ounlamah. 
There is, unfortunately, no author index to this edition. 


841.25 Francois Villon. 

Lewis (D. B. Wyndham) Francois Villon: A Documented Survey. 
With a Preface by Hilaire Belloc. Map of Paris, 1530. 8vo, 
cloth, pp. xxii., 356. London, Peter Davies, 1928. 12s. 6d. net. 
Mr. Hilaire Belloc refers to Mr. Wyndham Lewis’ Study as “a work of great 

scholarship and research wherein the author has disco all that Villon was.” 

Villon’s verse is “ the living voice of a man speaking out of fifteenth century Paris 

as though you heard him at your elbow.” 

The map by G. Braun, reproduced, is one of the three carlicst of Paris. 

Braun’s map was made just before the Renaissance touched Medi Paris, and 

therefore shows exsentially the Paris Villon knew. 
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842.91 French Drama. 
Rotianp (Romain) The Fourteenth of July. A Play of the French 
Revolution. Authorized Translation by Barrett H. Clark. 
Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 132. London, Geo. and Unwin, 1928. 
38. 6d. net. 
Rolland i thor whose works should, ppose, find a place i 
public The Fourteenth of Judy, however, included put 
alone. It is certainly not a great play and many would hesitate to call it per 
play. It is, perhaps, inevitable in the play of ideas that the charaéters be 
rdinate to the doétrine set forth, but, even so, the author must make them 
human. Rolland, in The Fourteenth of Judy, signally fails to do this. 


HISTORY. 
910 Travel. 
Bettoc (Hilaire) Many Cities. Illustrated by Edmond L. Warre. 
8vo, cloth, pp. xi., 262. London, Constable, 1928. 21s. net. 


The Path to Rome was a masterpiece. So also is Many Cities. It is history, it is 
romance, it is English and it is Belloc. 


914.21 London. 
Penpritt (Charles) Wanderings in Medieval London. Illustrated. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, pp. 256. London, Allen and Unwin, 1928. 


tos. 6d. net. 
A book of the half-forgotten lore of old London. 


915.8 Arabia. 
Seasroox (W. B.) Adventures in Arabia. Among the Bedouins, 
Druses, Whirling Dervishes and Yezidee Devil-Worshippers. 
Illustrated by A. G. Peck. Demy 8vo, cloth, pp. 312. London, 
Harrap, 1928. 12s. 6d. net. 
Arabia me eae the fascination of the slightly mysterious and one is always 
attracted by books which elucidate its mystery. 
Seabrook arrived in Arabia at the end of the War, and becoming a Moslem 
lived among the people of whom he writes. 
The book is illustrated by many line drawings and some remarkable photo- 
graphs taken by the author. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
923.1 Biography of queens. 
Farmer (Lydia Hoyt) The Book of Famous Queens. Illustrated. 
8vo, cloth, pp. x., 400. London, Harrap, 1928. 8s. 6d. net. 
Sixteen short biographies that range from the time of Semiramis, two thousand 
years before Christ, to the reign of Queen Vitoria. 


923.5 Biography of Sociology. 
Harr (Captain B. H. Liddell) Reputations. With maps. Demy 8vo, 
cloth, pp. 328. London, Murray, 1928. 12s. net. 

These portraits of Joffre, von Falkenhayn, Haig, Gallieni, Foch, 
Ludendorf, Petain, Allenby, Hunter Liggett, and Pershing will appeal, 
like all this author’s work, to those who understand and appreciate the 
military machine. They naturally touch upon many of the critical incidents 
of the European War, and have evolved from a long study of documentary evidence 
and the sifting of many personal impressions. They do not in every case enhance 
the reputation of their respective subjects. 


Extra copies for cutting up can be 
obtained from the publishers. 


— 
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927.8 Musicians. 

Happen (J. Cuthbert) Modern Musicians. A Book for Players, Singers 
and Listeners. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 268. London, Peter Davies, 
1928. Cheap edition, 5s. net. 

welcome reprint of an interesting book. 
musicians themselves than with their achievements. are chapters of musical 
biography, written for popular reading. 


937 Ancient Rome. 

938 Ancient Greece. 

Rosertson (J. C. and H. G.) The Story of Greece and Rome. Their 
Growth and their Legacy to our Western World. With over 
100 illustrations and maps. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. xiv., 352. London, 
J. M. Dent and Sons, 1928. 4s. 6d. net. 


A comprehensive Study of the culture of the Greek and Roman civilisations 
which shows clearly what an enormous debt the modern world owes to the 
osophy of the ancients. It contains a well-written and interesting account of the 
di features of Greek art. 


941.1 Gaels, The 

Cocuitt (Dugald) The Elusive Gael. With introduction by His 
Grace the Duke of Sutherland. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 158. Stirling, 
Eneas Mackay, 1928. §s. net. 


A Study of the psychology of the Gael, and particularly of his influence on 
English literature. 


947.08 Russia. 


Sazonov (Serge) Fateful Years, 1909-1916. The Reminiscences of 
Serge Sazonov, Russian Minister for Foreign Affairs, 1914. 
Portrait. Demy 8vo, cloth, pp. 328. London, Jonathan Cape, 
1928. 15s. net. 

The charaéter and personality of Sazonov are little known, and a volume of 
ae Se It is his own explanation and defence of his policy 
The book is, of course, a translation—Sazonov revised and correéted the 

proofs just before his death in December, 1927. 


952 Japan 
Guana (Herbert H.) An Outline History of Japan. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
pp. xx., 458. London, Appleton, 1928. 15s. 

For the general reader. Japan can boast of its history and traditions. In this 
critical and comprehensive Study we have the ey of Japan from the “ beginning 
of time ” to the twentieth century. One of the most facinating se€tions of the 
} a is that on the antiquity of the Empire, and its mythical and legendary associa- 


972.02 Mexico: conquest of. 

Tue True History OF THE CONQUEST OF MEXICO. 2 vols. Written 
in 1568 by Captain Bernal Diaz del Castillo. Trans. from the 
Spanish by Maurice a Intro. by Arthur D. Howden 
Smith. Illus. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 562. London, G. G. Harrap 
and Co., Ltd. 30s. net. 

Diaz, soldier and sdventurer, gives an eye-witness account of Cortes in Mexico, 
which, with the letters of Cortes, is the chief source of the stirring history of this 
The illustrations are from old engravings and maps. 
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FICTION. 
Apams (Herbert) The Empty Bed. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 256. London, 
Methuen, 1928. 4s. 6d. net. 
The story of a crime—very original in the development of its plot. 
Aan (Luke) Blue Pete : Deteétive. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 312. London, 
Herbert Jenkins, 1928. 7s. 6d. net. 
The adventures of a cowboy and rustler who turns deteétive. 


ARNOLD (John) Murder! Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 314. London, Herbert 
Jenkins, Reprint. 3s. 6d. net. 

A sory of ho, in order to , undertakes to burgle 
Barr (Dennis) A Dock Brief. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 256. London, 

Jonathan Cape, 1928. 7s. 6d. net. 

A deteétive romance, played in a provincial Assize Court, on a cargo steamer 
in the Mediterranean and thence to the Black Sea. 

Tue Best SHort Stories OF 1927. Edited by Edward J. O’Brien. 
No. 1: English (with an Irish Supplement). Cr. 8vo, cloth, 
pp. 422. 7s. 6d. net. No. 2: American (with the Yearbook 
Pr the American Short Story). Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 460. 7s. 6d. 
net. London, Jonathan Cape, 1928. 

No. 1: contains short Stories by Mary Stacy Aumonier, 


. D. Beresford, Elizabeth Bowen, David Garrett, R. Mottram, 
hy, Edward Sackville West, Shaw Desmond, and others. 


No. 2: AMERICAN, contains short Stories by Ernest Hemingray, Sherwood 
Anderson, Joseph Hergesheimer, James Hoffer, Frank Shay, Lyle Saxon, Harold 
W. Brecht, Rose Wilder, Lane, and others. 

Bott (Ben) Captain Lucifer. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 318. London, Ward 

Lock, 1928. 7s. 6d. net. 

Romantic adventure of a young blood in the times of the highwayman, recount- 
ing a fight with a notorious pirate. 

Bruce (George) The Rainbow of Saba. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 376. 

London, Neilson, 1928. 7s. 6d. net. 

An adventure story of an Englishman in Central Asia during the days of the 
great Mongol Emperor, Jenghis Khan. 

Bryne (Donn) Crusade. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 240. London, Sampson 

Low, 1928. 7s. 6d. net. 
+= 4 our foremost romantics. He in Messer 

70 Polo that his gi Style was allied to an equally great gift of sto ing. 
Crusade is a romantic Story in which he can use his gufts to their utmost. ve 
Fiynn (Brian) The Case of the Black Twenty-Two. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 

pp. 280. London, Hamilton, 1928. 7s. 6d. net. 

A night watchman, employed by a London firm of art dealers, is discovered 
murdered in Hanover Galleries one morning. Mr. Flynn weaves an account of 
the very Strange circumstances surrounding the case. 

Garpiner (Gordon) At the House of Dree. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 282. 
London, Sampson Low, 1928. 7s. 6d. net. 

Exciting in its Story and subtle in its psychology. 

Gwynn (Ursula) The Green Hill. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 278. London, 

Allen and Unwin, 1928. 7s. 6d. net. 

A first novel, and one of great charm and humour. 
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Hart (Frances Noyes) The Bellamy Trial. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 316. 
London, Heinemann, 1928. 7s. 6d. net. 


No one will ever devise an entirely new and original murder story. The deed 
has been done too often in fa& and in fi€tion for a new combination of the essentials 
of motive murder and detection to be evolved. The utmost that an author can do 
now is to rack his brains for an original method of conveying his Story. Presumably 
as a result of some such Striving, Frances Hart has taken us to the trial of the 
murderer of Madeleine Bellamy. Her methods make a refreshing change. 


Hunttncpon (John) The Seven Black Chessmen. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 
. 286. London, Gerald Howe, 1928. 7s. 6d. net. 
orton Forbes, the young criminal investigator, has come to Stay, and we 
look forward to reading more of his exploits. 
KELLAND (Clarence Budington) Rhoda Fair. Cr. 8vo, cloth. London, 
Hodder, 1928. 7s. 6d. net. 

Daughter of an unusual personality—an honest crook—Rhoda Fair has great 
difficulty in choosing her path in life. She travels East and there meets her destiny. 
The author draws a glowing picture of the East. 

Mac.eop (Adam Gordon) The Marloe Mansions Murder. Cr. 8vo, 
cloth, Pp. 320. London, Harrap, 1928. 7s. 6d. net. 

A second mystery yarn by the author of The Cathra Myftery. 


Moressy (Louis, Pseud.) Captain Java. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 286. 
London, Harrap, 1928. 7s. 6d. net. 

An adventure tale of the South Seas by the well-known writer, Mrs. L. Adams 
Beck, who under the name of “ E. Barrington” has written several successful 
fiGtional biographies. 

Norrtx (Lockhart) The Parasites. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 320. London, 
Hamilton, 1928. 7s. 6d. net. 

The story of the disillusionment of a young novelist who goes to Hollywood 

to aid the produétion of his novel and finds Angeles a city of parasites. 
Tue Ducny Eprrion oF THE TALES AND ROMANCES OF Sir ARTHUR 

Quritier-Coucn. London, Dent, 1928. 

t. Dead Man’s Rock. Sm. cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. viii., 280. 3s. 6d. net. 

2. The Astonishing History of Troy Town. Sm. cr. 8vo, cloth, 
pp. vii., 272. 3. 6d. net. 

3. Noughts and Crosses. Sm. cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. viii, 216. 
38. 6d. net. 

4. The Splendid Spur. Sm. cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. viii., 248. 3s. 6d. 


net. 

Messrs. Dent and Sons have just published these the first four volumes of the 
Duchy edition of the novels of “ Q.”” This edition will consist of thirty volumes 
to be published at the rate of two volumes per month. 

Roz (Vingie E.) The Heart of the Night Wind. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 
396. London, Gay and Hancock, 1927. 7s. 6d. net. 
A Story of North-West Canada. 


Watson (Robert) High Hazard. A Romance of the Far Ar@tic. 
Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 282. London, Sampson Low, 1928. 7s. 6d. 


net. 
This novel, by the author of Gordon of the Loft Lagoon, tells of the remarkable 
voyage of the “ Lady Rathlin.”” There is a Strong love interest. 
Wiutpripce (Oswald) On the Other Side of the Wall. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 
pp. 312. London, Nelson, 1928. 7s. 6d. net. 
romance 


of a Lancashire cotton magnate and his daughter and of a 
Lancashire boy who seeks his future at sea. 
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Wrnwron (Patrick) Zia. Cr. 8vo, cloth. London, Hodder, 1928. 
net. 


7s. 6d. 

Dick Penhaven is a discontented youth, but, whilst travelling abroad he Steps 
into the middle of a conspiracy, and though death stalks round him, his adventure 
=e wondrous country, and his meeting with a glorious heroine, end by waking 

up. 

ZweiG (Stefan) Confli&s. Three Tales. Translated by Eden and 
Cedar Pa Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 298. London, Allen and Unwin, 
1928. 7s. 6d. net. 

Tales by the man whom Romain Rolland, Maxim Gorky, and other critics 
have recognised as one of the great Storytellers and psychologists of our day. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

GESAMTVERZEICHNIS Der AUSLANDISCHEN ZEITSCHRIFTEN (Gaz), 
1914-1925. Herausgegeben vom Auskunftsbureau der Deutschen 
Bibliotheken. Sonderlieferung Vorlaufiges Sigelverzeichnis ; 
Lieferung 4 Journal, F-Mitteilung, 1; Liefering 5 Mitteilung, 
I-Ratnik ; Lieferung 6 Ravenna—Schachzeitung. 4to, wrappers. 
Berlin, Preussische Staatsbibliothek, 1927. 

Rumer (Dr. Albert) Kind und Buch Das Lieblingsbuch der Deutschen 
Jugend zwischen 9 und 16 Jahren. 8vo, wrappers, pp. 164. 
Berlin, Ferd. Dummlers Verlag, 1928. 

Mownrer (Paul Scott) The Foreign Relations of the United States. 
(Reading with a Purpose Series.) Cr. 8vo, tr, pp. 34. Chicago, 
American Library Association, 1927. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net ; paper, 
1s. gd. net. 

Puevps (William Lyon) Twentieth Century American Novels. (Read- 
ing with a Purpose Series.) Cr. 8vo, paper, pp. 28. Chicago 
American Library Association, 1927. Eoth, as. 6d. net ; paper, 
1s od. net. 

American Lrprary Association. Papers and Proceedings of the 

Forty-ninth Annual Conference, 1927. 8vo, paper, pp. 255-488. 
Chicago, A.L.A., October, 1927. 

BIBLIOGRAFIA tal espaijiola e hispanoamericana. Num 9, Sep- 

tiembre ; Num. 10, Octubre. Madrid. 


BLACK MAJESTY 


BY JOHN W. VANDERCOOK. 


The leading romantic biography of the year. The dramatic 
Story of Henry Christophe, slave and emperor of Hiaiti. 


7s.6d. net. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, LONDON. 
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Granpv Raprps Pusric Lrsrary.—List of Books on Furniture, with 
Descriptive Notes. Issued in conneétion with the Hundredth 
Furniture Market in Grand Rapids, January, 1928. 8vo, cloth, 
pp. 144. Grand Rapids Public Library, 1927. 


Hart (Albert Bushnell) George Washington. Reading with a Purpose 
Series. Cr. 8vo, paper, pp. 38. Chicago, American Library 
Association, 1927. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net; paper, 1s. 9d. net. 


Lrprary oF ConGress.—Report of the Library of Congress for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1927. 8vo, cloth, illus., pp. 302. 
Washington, U.S. Government Printing Office, 1927. 


Repotts 

Accrincton Public Library.—z7th Annual Report for the year 
ending March 31$t, 1927. Borough Librarian, John Singleton, 
F.L.A. Population, 43,610. Rate, 2.58d. Income, £2,630. Stock : 
Lending, 26,591; Reference, 6,332. Additions, 1,241. With- 
drawals, 385. Issues: Lending, 212,327; Delivery Stations, 
13,448 ; School Libraries, 41,489; Blind ot hy 128. Borrowers, 

-§00. 

The upward tendency of the issues noted in previous Reports is this 
fully maintained and show an increase of 100,000 over those of 10 years ago. The 
Branch Delivery Stations are doing very good work considering the smallness of 
the stock it is possible to keep at these centres. The congestion in the ae 
Department has been partially relieved by the provision of additional stacks, 
now attention has to be paid to the overcrowding in the Children’s Library. 
Batu Viétoria Art Gallery and Municipal Libraries—Report of the 

Dire&tor for the year ending 30th June, 1927. Director, Reginald 

W. Wright. Stock: Lending, 23,004; Reference, 43,869. Addi- 

tions, 6,557. Issues: Lending, 210,441. Reference visitors, 

48,593. Borrowers, 12,483. 

It is onies to note the progressive work of all departments of the Libraries 
and the Art Gallery. The substantial increase in their use is evidence of public 
appreciation and growing support. More accommodation for development is 
r 44 urgent need throughout the eae: Fw it is hoped that a definite solution 
will be speedily forthcoming. An exhibition of pictorial and literary treasures 
relating to the City was largely attended. During the year 38,368 people visited 
the Art Gallery. 

BrentrorD and Cuiswick Public Libraries and Museum.—Annual 
Reports for 1926-7. Librarian and Curator, Brentford, Frederick 
Turner, F.R.Hist.S.; Librarian, Chiswick, Mizpah Gilbert, M.L.A. 
Brentford statistics :—Population, 17,032. Stock: Lending, 9,509 ; 
Reference, 15,727. Additions, 722. Issues: Lending, 40,264; 
Reference, 2,044. Chiswick Statistics :—Population, 40,460. Stock : 
Lending, 19,014; Juvenile, 2,669; Reference, 5,927. Additions, 
3,066. Withdrawals, 1,613. Issues: Lending, 222,045; Reference 
(eStimated), 15,974. Borrowers, 8,161. 

The Reports of these two institutions are now issued in one publication. 
Brentford, the smaller of the two Libraries, reports steady progress in every depart- 
ment. The existing shelving space is now very Strained and in the very near future 
some means will have to be found to accommodate the newer and more up-to- 
date literature, which it is essential should be provided, if the success of the service 


is to be continued. Special efforts were made at Chiswick during the to bri 
the Library and its ‘ectities more prominently before the public. Details of the 
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work are not given, but the large increase of 22,000 in the 
issues speaks itself. The popularity of the Junior Library shows no sign 
waning. 


Bury Public Library, Art Gallery and Museum.—z26th Annual Report, 
1926-1927. Librarian and Curator, John H. Shaw. Population, 
$6,403. Rate (approx.), 3d. Income, £4,824. Stock: Lending, 
24,745; Reference, 8,255; Juvenile and School Libraries, 4,310. 
Additions, 2,913. Withdrawals, 2,359. Issues: Lending, 151,865 ; 
Reference, 10,363 ; School Libraries, 58,165. Borrowers, 8,136. 

A small extension of the Lending Department was carried out during the 

year and thus, for a time, the congestion there has been somewhat relieved. 266 

vols. of “ Braille” were borrowed from the MancheSter Branch of the National 

Library for the Blind and circulated 688 times. Visitors to the Art Gallery and 

Museum numbered 47,169. 


Cuoruey Public Library.—28th Annual Report for the year ending 
December 13th, 1927. Borough Librarian, Albert Singleton. Popula- 
tion, 30,581. Cost of Library service, £1,313. Stock: Lending, 
10,000; Juvenile, 1,320; 3,686; School Libraries, 
1,747. Additions, 1,058. Withdrawals, 534. Issues: Lending, 
75,276; Reference, 4,966; Delivery Stations, 5,863; Juvenile, 
§,270; School Libraries, 28,379. Borrowers, 4,900. 

Although some of the departments were closed for short periods during the 
year for re-decoration, the Steady progress in the issues, which has been noticeable 
during the last cight years, was more than maintained. The work of the two 
Branch Delivery Stations has somewhat diminished recently and the advisability 
of continuing them is questioned—borrowers seemingly prefer to come to the 
central building. 


Gusrrap Public Library, Newark-on-Trent.—44th Annual Report, 
1926-1927. Librarian and Curator, Arthur Smith, M.L.A. Popula- 
tion, 16,957. Rate, 2.11d. Income, £672. Stock: Lending, 
9,000; Reference, 3,336; Children’s Library, 1,372. Additions, 
788. Withdrawals, 949. Issues: Lending 45,776; Children’s 
Library, 13,923 ; Reference, 28,057 and (open shelves) 25,000. 
Borrowers, 3,581. F 

The forms of publicity adopted by the Library continue to bring success. 

The “ Suggestion ” boxes and show-case have proved both attra@tive and helpful 

and recently all ratepayers have received a form of application for a borrower’s 

ticket together with a card setting out the aims and objeéts of the Library. It is 
hoped that shortly eleétric light will be inStalled in the building. The use of the 

Branch Station was discontinued during the year owing to the smallness of the 

use made to it. The Music colle&tion was greatly augmented by the addition of a 

large number of works of modern composers. j 


Warrincton Municipal Library.—Chief Librarian’s Report for the 

r ended June 30th, 1927. Population, 80,000. Chief Librarian, 

ohn McAdam, F.L.A. Stock: Lending, 24,766; Children’s 

ibrary, 4,345; Reference, 23,981. Additions, 8,231. With- 

drawals, 2,983. Issues: Lending, 178,970; Children’s Library, 

$2,376; Reference, 7,406; Delivery Stations, 14,114. Borrowers, 
999°. 

During the last seven years the total issues have been more than doubled 
and there is no doubt that the progressive policy of the Committee has done much 
to promote this most satisfaftory State of affairs. A second student’s ticket is now 
issued to borrowers requiring them. A piéture collection is being formed. 
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Library Association 
NORTH-WESTERN BRANCH. 

ANNUAL MEETING AT BURNLEY, JANUARY 25TH, 1928. 
An excellent attendance marked the gathering of this Branch at the 
Town Hall, Burnley, on Wednesday, January 2sth, 1928. There 
were present Councillor Snell (President—in the chair), Miss N. G. 
Allen (Accrington), S. Lamb (Ashton-in-Makerfield), G. Fletcher 
(Ashton-under-Lyne), R. Ashton and Mr. and Mrs. Hindle (Black- 
burn), L. Thornber, A. Green, J. Proctor, J. A. Sampson, R. L. 
Lord, W. B. Coupland, Mrs. Ridehalgh, Mrs. Green, and J. R. 
Marsden (Burnley), J. H. Shaw (Bury), Mr. and Mrs. Singleton 
(Chorley), R. Duckworth, Mr. and Mrs. Higson (Colne), T. Grindle, 
J. W. Lambert (Eccles), Miss E. E. Foster (Heywood), G. M. Bland 
(Lancaster), G. T. Shaw (Liverpool), L. S. Jast, R. W. Shepherd 
(Manchester), F. Lee (Nelson), J. D. Cowley, F. Helliwell (Preston), 
J. T. Dawson, C. Stott (Rochdale), J. Greenhalgh, R. Hargreaves 
(Stockport), J. R. McAdam (Warrington), Miss Fearnside (Waterloo- 
with-Seaforth), and J. W. Singleton (Honorary Secretary). Visits 
were paid to the various libraries and to Towneley Art Gallery prior 
to the Business Meeting. Plans of the New Central Library were 
also exhibited. In welcoming the Association, the Mayor (Councillor 
H. Lees) said: ‘‘ The public library movement has been of immense 
value to this country and to me it has always been somewhat anomalous 
that such a great educational force should not have received the 
recognition to which, personally, 1 think it has been entitled.” The 
development of the library, which, in his opinion, was part of our 
great educational system, had been left almost exclusively to the 
interest and enthusiasm of different local authorities. He regretted 
the tardiness of the recognition of the educational value of libraries. 
Matters were progressing favourably in Burnley, however. He gave 
them a hearty welcome to the town. 

After returning thanks to His Worship the Mayor for his welcome, 
the President, Councillor Snell, in a few well-chosen sentences intro- 
duced Councillor Green (Chairman of the Burnley Public Libraries 
Committee) as the new President, and vacated the chair in his favour. 

Councillor Green, after thanking the Association for the honour 
they had done him, proceeded to deliver his address. He emphasised 
the general standpoint of how libraries might best serve the — 
need. It was an encouragement to note that, not only of Branch 
meetings but of the Annual Conference, there was an increasing 
keenness shown in the discussions, and whilst “there was often 
perhaps too great a tendency to _— actual experiment on the 
various proposals that had been made, yet, on the whole, he thought 
the general progress was commendable.” He urged librarians to 
make their wants and wishes known to Committees ; where libraries 
Stood in the task of contributing to the general welfare of the people ; 
and what, with additional help, they might do. He thought the 
response would be well worth while. ‘ The fac that the Government 
were concerned in the educational and social importance of public 
libraries made it imperative that not only librarians, but members of 
committees, should take an active interest in the work. In dealing 
with the problems and recommendations set forth in the Report, 1928 
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might be a very important year indeed. He closed his address with 
an appeal for more money to be spent in the replacement of worn-out 
books and greater attention given to the work of the Reference 
Library. 

The Annual Report and Statement of Accounts was submitted 
by the Honorary Secretary, and adopted. Thanks were accorded to 
the retiring officers on the motion of Alderman Grindle (Eccles). 

The following officers were elected :— 

Vice-Presidents :—G. T. Shaw, M.A. (Live ), R. Ashton 
(Blackburn), J. Pomfret (Darwen), A. Sparke, F.R.S.L. (Bolton), 
R. Hargreaves (Stockport). 

Honorary Secretary and Treasurer :—]. W. Singleton (Accrington). 

Honorary Secretary Education Committee :—A. }. Hawkes (Wigan). 

Council :—]J. H. Shaw (Bury), C. Stott (Rochdale), Miss E. E. 
Foster (Heywood), J. D. Cowley (Lancs. County Library). 

At the close of the first and more formal business the members 
adjourned to an adjoining room where an excellent leéture (illus- 
trated with lantern slides) was given by Mr. W. B. Coupland, Librarian, 
Burnley, on “ The Brontes and the Bronte Country.” “ The leGure 
dealt with the characteristics of the famous family and the effeés 
which their environments had on them as authors.”” This was followed 
by “A Chairman’s impressions of the Library Association Conference,” 
by Mr. Councillor R. Duckworth, J.P., Chairman of the Colne Public 
Library Committee. Thanks were accorded to those who contributed 
to the programme. 

One or two points of interest were raised under “ other business,” 
the following resolution being passed :— 

“In the opinion of this Branch it is desirable that a com- 
prehensive history of the Library Association for the last s0 
years be published forthwith.” 

During the course of the afternoon the members of the Branch 
Council were entertained to lunch by the Burnley Corporation, and 
the whole of the members present were hospitably entertained to 
tea at the close of the proceedings, in the Mayor’s parlour. Suitable 
thanks were accorded for their entertainment and to Mr. Coupland 
for making the necessary arrangements. 

It was announced that the next meeting would be held at Eccles 
in April, and that the Joint Conference been fixed for the week- 
end May 4th—7th at Leamington. 


Correspondence 


To the Editor, 

Tue Lrprary Worn. March 1, 1928. 
Sir, 
With regard to your new feature, the Classified Book Seleéion 
Guide, may I suggest that this would fill a greater need if the annota- 
tions were more comprehensive, that is to say, if they described the 
contents of the books and the qualifications of the author where 


possible. 
This is the only criticism I have to make, but perhaps other 
readers have different views. Yours, etc., 


Herne Hill, S.E. STENTOR. 
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-calls for specialised machinery. and trained staff of workpeopl. 
Only with this equipment can good serviceable work be turned 
+ imquantity at low prices, You"aré invited to 


_ Our Four Mati Lines are} 


IMPERIAL MOROCCO CLOTH or BUCKRAM- 
. BINDINGS; finished in either Plain or Decorated Baeks.. 


QUARTER NIGER MOROOCO BINDINGS, 
Plain or Decorated Backs, = - 
NEW BOOKS..OR REPLACRMENTS supplicd bound 
9,000 titles will be sent you per return, on request.) 


RE-INFORCED LIBRARY BINDINGS in the Publishéey’ 
ofthis style sent per teturn post. 


‘NOTE=We NO KEYRA CHARGE tof our DECOMATED 
BINDINGS for either RE-BINDING or RE-piacoment order, 


LIBRARY copies in’ dur STANDARD LIBRARY BINDINGS 


RILEY & CO. LTD. > 


Fox Street, England 


FOR PUBLIC LIBRARIES| 


(Leatner or Cloth Styles) at very advantageous terms. Lists of these 
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CHIVERS’ BINDINGS save HALF 
| THE COST OF YOUR BOOKS BY ENABLING 
ONE BOOK TO GIVE THE SERVICE OF TWO 
2,000 Public Libraries in Great Britain, the Colonies 
and America use Chivers methods of binding their 


books, because the traditional methods of binding were 
ineffective and harmful with modern weak, spongy 


paper. 


of bookbinding were adapted 
to the very g papers in use until 50 years ago. 
Applied to modern books they wreck them. 


Four kinds of binding are necessary for Lendi 
Library Books, because of the varying qualities 
thickness of their paper and sections. 


We re-line the joint of each leaf, or we guard with a 
double joint the leaves of all books which require such 
treatment AT NO EXTRA CHARGE. 


We only oversew where it will allow the book to open 
freely and give better service so treated. 


We supply New Books so strongly bound in our 
leather back bindings that they will outlast two and 
somtimes three copies urchased and used in the 
ordinary publishers bindi ing. 

Partly-worn books we rebind so well and strongly 
that they will withstand all the use their paper allows. 
Prices and iculars of these bindings will be sent 
by return of post. A Catalogue of 7,000 Fiction and 
Juvenile books, so bound, sent free on application. 


CEDRIC CHIVERS, LTD. 


Bookbinders & Booksellers 
PORTWAY, BATH, ENGLAND 


Printed by FRANK JUCKES, LTD., 30-31 Moland Street, Birmingham ; 
and Published for the Proprietors by GRAFTON & CO., 51 Great Russell Street, London, W.C.. 
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